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ABSTRACT 



To reach academic goals such as reducing the achievement gap 
and leaving no child behind, schools must include a focus on addressing 
barriers to student learning to ensure all children have an equal opportunity 
to succeed at school. Such a focus requires a high-level policy commitment to 
establishing an "enabling component." Operationalizing an enabling component 
requires formulating a framework of basic program areas and then creating an 
infrastructure to restructure and enhance existing resources. This quick 
training aid presents a brief set of resources to guide those providing an 
in-service training session on establishing an enabling component. The packet 
contains a brief introduction to the topic with key talking points, fact 
sheets and practice notes, tools and handouts, continuing education modules, 
and a directory of additional resources. (GCP) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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Addressing Barriers to 
Learning: Overview of 
the Curriculum for an 
Enabling (or Learning 
Supports) Component 



Periodically, windows of opportunities arise for providing inservice at schools about mental 
health and psychosocial concerns. When such opportunities appear, it may be helpful to access 
one or more of our Center’s Quick Training Aids. 

Each of these offers a brief set of resources to guide those providing an inservice session. 

(They also are a form of quick self-tutorial and group discussion.) 

Most encompass 

• key talking points for a short training session 

• a brief overview of the topic 

• facts sheets 

• tools 

• a sampling of other related informatijDn and resources 

In compiling resource material, the Center tries to identify those that represent "best practice" 
standards. If you know of better material, please let us know so that we can make 
improvements. 



This set of training aids was designed for free online access and interactive learning. It can be 
used online and/or downloaded at http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu - go to Quick Find and scroll down in 
the list of "Center Responses" to Enabling Component. Besides this Quick Training Aid, you also will 
find a wealth of other resources on this topic. 
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The Center for Mental Health in Schools operates under the 
auspices of the School Mental Health Project at UCLA.* It is 
one of two national centers concerned with mental health in 
schools that are funded in part by the U.S. Department of Health 
and Human Services, Office of Adolescent Health, h^ateroal 



and Child Health Bureau. Health Resources and Services 
Administration — with co-funding from the Center for Mental 
Health Services, Substance Abuse and Mental Health Services 
Administration (Project #U93 MC 00175). 

The UCLA Center approaches mental health and psychosocial 
concerns from the broad perspective of addressing barriers to 
learning and promoting healthy development. In particular, it 
focuses on comprehensive, multifaceted models and practices 
to deal with the many external and internal barriers that interfere 
with development, learning, and teaching. Specific attention is 
given policies and strategies that can counter marginalization 
and fragmentation of essential interventions and enhance 
collaboration between school and community programs. In this 
respect, a major emphasis is on enhancing the interface between 
efforts to address barriers to learning and prevailing approaches 
school and community reforms. 
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*Co-directors: 

Address: 

Phone: 

Website: 



Howard Adelman and Linda Taylor. 

Box 951563, UCLA, Dept, of Psychology, Los Angeles, CA 90095-1563. 
(310) 825-3634 FAX: (310) 206-8716 E-mail: smhp@ucia.edu 
http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu 
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Guide for Suggested Talking Points 

I. Brief Overview 5 



A. Present main points from: Introduction to a component for addressing barriers 
to student learning © - Center for Mental Health in Schools at UCLA 

Emphasize: To reach academic goals such as reducing the 

achievement gap and leaving no child behind, schools m ust include a 
focus on addressing barriers to students learning to ensure all 
youngsters have an equal opportunity to succeed at school. Such a 
focus requires a high lev el policy commitment to establishing an 
“enabling component.” 

B. An Integrated Framework for Addressing Barriers to Learning and Enhancing 
Healthy Development at a School Site: A Six Area Curriculum © - (Center for 
Mental Health in Schools at UCLA) 

Emphasize: Operationalizing an enabling component requires 

(a) formulating a delimited framework of basic program areas and then 

(b) creating an infrastructure to restructure and enhance existing 
resources The 6 area curriculum consists of: 

• Classroom-Focused Enabling 

• Crisis/Emergency Assistance & Prevention 

• Support for Transitions 

• Home Involvement in Schooling 

• Community OutreachA/olunteers 

• Student & Family Assistance 



II. Fact Sheets/ Practice Notes 

The need for and the content of an Enabling Component. 

A. Reasons Students say they Dropped out of School (Source: U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics) © 
www.dropoutprevention.org 

Note: They did not like it (51%), Were failing (40%), Could not get_ 
along with teachers (35%), Could not keep up with schoolwork (31%) 



B. "Costs" related to lack of success in schools (Source: "Paying Now or Paying 
Later," Center for Effective Collaboration and Practice.) 
http://cecp.air.org/resources/schfail/paying.html 

Note: When students don’t succeed in school the costs to them and to 
society are enormous; a cost effective solution is to address barriers to 
learning in a comprehensive, multifaceted and integrated way. 

C. Framing an Enabling Component for a School Site: Overview of activity 
Related to the 6 Curriculum Areas. Source: Center for Mental Health in 
Schools at UCLA. 
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Provides a quick overview of each area to clarify the nature and scope 
of activity. 



III. Tools/Handouts 

A. Addressing Barriers to Learning & Promoting Healthy Development: A Usable 

Research-Base. (Center Newsletter: Addressing Barriers to Learning Fall 
2000) 

This brief presentation shares an analy sis organized around the six 
area curriculum for an Enabling Component. It reviews an extensive 
body of research on supportive programs and services that address 
barriers to learning and promote healthy development and indicates 
the value of a comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approach 
for improving readiness for school and improving achievement. 

B. Self Study Surveys Related to Addressing Barriers to Student Learning* 

Each of the following includes a brief introduction and a set of activities: 

• Classroom-Focused Enabling 

• Crisis/Emergency Assistance & Prevention 

• Support for-Transitions 

• Home Involvement in Schooling 

• Community Outreach/Volunteers 

• Student & Family Assistance 

• Survey of System Status 

• School-Community Partnerships 

(‘From: Addressing Barriers to Learning A Set of Surveys to M ap What 
a School Has and What It Needs - Center for Mental Health in Schools 
at UCLA) 

IV. Continuing Education Modules and Training Tutorials: 
Other Self-Directed Opportunities to Learn 

See the following Training Tutorials (which are self directed opportunities for in- 
depth learning and a guide for training others - http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu). 

• Classroom Changes to Enhance & Re-engage Students in Learning 

• Crisis Assistance and Prevention: Reducing Barriers to Learning 

• Support for Transitions to Address Barriers to Learning 

• Home Involvement in Schooling 

• Community Outreach: School-Corn munity Resources to Address 
Barriers to Learning 

• Students & Family Assistance Programs and Services to Address 
Barriers to Learning 

• Creating the Infrastructure for an Enabling (Learning Support) 
Component to Address Barriers to Student Learning 

V. Additional Resources 

See the QuickFind (http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu) on the "Enabling Component: 
Addressing Barriers to Learning by Enabling Students to Succeed." This has 
direct links to a number of resources and references. 
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VI. Originals for Overheads 

A. Barriers to Learning and Development 

While some students are able to profit from the improvements in 
instruction, many hit barriers; here are examples of external and 
i n t e rn a l ba rri e rs 

B. School Reform: What’s Missing? 

Figure highlights that something is missing when the reform focus is 
only on instructional changes and management 

C. Talk About Fragmented? 

Two figures highlighting that most schools address barriers with small, 
separate programs that are created in an ad hoc, piecemeal, and 
fragmented manner and that are marginalized in school policy and 
practice (i.e., carried out on the margins at schools and in school 
districts) 

D. Moving to a Three Component Model 

Figure illustrates the three component model of school reform with its 
component for addressing barriers to development and learning (to 
enable all students to have an equal opportunity to succeed at school). 

E. An Enabling Component to Address Barriers to Learning and Enhance 
Healthy Development 

Figure underscores the role of the Enabling Component in addressing 
barriers by providing programs in six areas. 

F. Major Examples of Activity in Each of the 6 Curriculum Areas. 86 

Six overheads, each citing specific examples for one of the 
"curriculum" area 



This material 
provided by: 



UCLA Center for Mental Health in Schools/Los Angeles, CA 90095-1 563 
(310) 825-3634/ Fax: (310) 206-8716/ Email: smhp@ucla.edu 



Note: Documents in PDF format ( identified with a Hi) require 
Adobe Reader 3.0 or higher to view. If you don't have this program, 
you can download it for free from Adobe. 
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Current School 
Reforms and 
Addressing 
Barriers to 
Student Learning 



It is easy to say that schools must ensure that all students succeed. 
If all students came ready and able to profit from “high 
standards”curricula, then there would be little problem. But all 
encompasses those who are experiencing external and internal 
barriers that interfere with benefitting from what the teacher is 
offe r ing. Thus, providing all stud e nts an e qual opportunity to 
succeed requires more than higher standards and greater 
accountability for instruction, better teaching, increased discipline, 
reduced school violence, and an end to social promotion. It also 
requires a comprehensive, multifaceted approach to barriers to 
learning and teaching. 



As long as school reforms fail to address such barriers in 
comprehensive and multifaceted ways, especially in schools where 
large proportions of students are not doing well, 



it will remain a myth to think that achievement 
test score averages can be meaningfully raised 
by focusing mainly on curriculum and 
instructional concerns and classroom 
management techniques. 



The notion of barriers to learning encompasses external and 
internal factors. It is clear that too many youngsters are 
growing up and going to school in situations that not only fail 
to promote healthy development, but are antithetical to the 
process. Some also bring with them intrinsic conditions that 
make learning and performing difficult. At some time or 
another, most students bring problems with them to school that 
affect their learning and perhaps interfere with the teacher’s 
- efforts to-teach. In. some_geographic_ areas, many, youngster^ 
bring a wide range of problems stemming from restricted 
opportunities associated with poverty and low income, 
difficult and diverse family circumstances, high rates of 
mobility, lack of English language skills, violent 
neighborhoods, problems related to substance abuse, 
inadequate health care, and lack of enrichment opportunities. ( 
As a result, some youngsters at every grade level come to 
school unready to meet the setting's demands effectively. 
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Youngsters’ problems are exacerbated as they internalize the 
frustrations of confronting barriers and the debilitating effects of 
performing poorly at school. In some locales, the reality often is that 
over 50% of students manifest forms of behavior, learning, and 
emotional problems. And, in most schools in these locales, teachers are 
ill-prepared to address the problems in a potent manner. Thus, when a 
student is not doing well, the trend increasingly is to refer them directly 
for counseling or for assessment in hopes of referral for special help - 
perhaps even special education assignment. 



In some schools and classrooms, the number of referrals is dramatic. 
Where special teams have been established to review teacher requests 
for help, the list grows as the year proceeds. The longer the list, the 
longer the lag time for review - often to the point that, by the end of 
the school year, the team only has reviewed a small percentage of those 
on the list. And, no matter how many are reviewed, there always are 
more referrals than can be served. 



One solution might be to convince policy makers to fund more 
services. However, even if the policy climate favored expanding public 
services, more health and social services alone are not a comprehensive 
approach for addressing barriers to learning. More services to treat 
problems certainly are needed. But so are prevention and early-after- 
onset programs that can reduce the number of students teachers refer 
for special assistance. 



Ultimately, of course, addressing barriers to learning must be 
approached from a societal perspective and requires fundamental 
systemic reforms designed to improve efforts to support and enable 
learning. This calls for developing a continuum of community and 
school programs (see Figure 1). 
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Figure 1. 



Needed: A Comprehensive, Multifaceted, and Integrated Approach to 
Addressing Barriers to Learning and Promoting Healthy Development 



School Resources 

(facilities, stakeholders, 
programs, services) 

Examples: 

• Enrichment & recreation 

• General health education 

• Promotion of social and 
emotional development 

• Drug and alcohol education 

• Support for transitions 

• Conflict resolution 

• Parent involvement 



• Pregnancy prevention 

• Violence prevention 

• Dropout prevention 

• Leaming/behavior 

accommodations 

• Work programs 



• Special education for 
learning disabilities, 
emotional disturbance, 
and other health 
impairments 



Systems for Positive 
Development 
& 

Systems of Prevention 
primary prevention 
(low end need/low cost 
per student programs) 



Systems of Early Intervention 

early-after-onset 
(moderate need, moderate 
cost per student) 



Systems of Care 
treatment of severe and 
chronic problems 
(High end need/high cost 
per student programs) 



Community Resources 

(facilities, stakeholders, 
programs, services) 

Examples: 

• Y outh development programs 

• Public health & safety 
programs 

• Prenatal care 

• Immunizations 

• Recreation & enrichment 

• Child abuse education 



• Early identification to treat 

health problems 

• Monitoring health problems 

• Short-term counseling 

• Foster placement/group homes 

• Family support 

• Shelter, food, clothing 

• Job programs 

Emergency/crisis treatment 
Family preservation 
Long-term therapy 
Probation/incarceration 
Disabilities programs 
Hospitalization 



Such a continuum must be comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated and woven 
into three overlapping systems: systems of prevention, systems of early intervention 
to address problems as soon after onset as feasible, and systems of care for those with 
chronic and severe problems. 



Moving to a 3 
Component 
Model for 
School Reform 



With the full continuum in mind, pioneer initiatives around the country 
are demonstrating the need to rethink how schools and communities 
can meet the challenge of addressing persistent barriers to student 
learning. Such work points to the need to expand prevailing thinking 
about school reform. That is, it underscores that (a) current reforms are 
based on an inadequate two component model for restructuring schools 
and (b) movement to a three component model is necessary if schools 
are to benefit all young people appropriately (see Figure 2). 



Figure 2. Moving from a two to a three component model for reform and restructuring 





*The third component (an enabling component) is established 
in policy and practice as primary and essential and is developed 
into a comprehensive approach by weaving together school and 
community resources. 
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A three component model calls for elevating efforts to address barriers tc7 
development, learning, and teaching to the level of one of three fundamental 
and essential facets of education reform. 



We call this third component an Enabling Component. 



Enabling is defined as “ providing with the means or 
opportunity; making possible, practical, or easy; giving 
power, capacity, or sanction to.” 



The concept of an Enabling Component is formulated around the proposition 
that a comprehensive, multifaceted, integrated continuum of enabling activity 
is essential in addressing the needs of youngsters who encounter barriers that 
interfere with their benefitting satisfactorily from instruction. Thus, to enable 
teachers to teach effectively, there must not only be effective instruction and 
well-managed schools, but barriers must be handled in a comprehensive way. 
All three components are seen as essential, complementary, and overlapping. 



In establishing such a third component, some schools and education agencies 
around the country have labeled it a “Learning Supports” component or a 
“Supportive Learning Environment component or a Comprehensive 
Student Support System.” 



A Framework 
for an 
Enabling 
Component at 
a School Site 



By calling for reforms that fully integrate a focus on addressing barriers 
to student learning, the notion of a third component (whatever it is 
called) provides a unifying concept for responding to a wide range of 
psychosocial factors interfering with young people’s learning and 
performance. And, the concept calls on reformers to expand the current 
emphasis on improving instruction and school management to include 
a comprehensive component for addressing barriers to learning and to 
ensure it is well integrated with the other two components. 



Operationalizing an enabling component requires (a) formulating a 
delimited framework of basic program areas and then (b) creating an 
infrastructure to restructure and enhance existing resources. Based on 
an extensive analysis of activity used to address barriers to learning, we 
cluster enabling activity into six interrelated areas (see Figure 3). 



As can be seen in Figure 3, the six areas are concerned with:’ ' 

(1) enhancing the classroom teacher’s capacity to 
address problems and foster social, emotional, 
intellectual and behavioral development, 

(2) enhancing the capacity of schools to handle the 
many transition concerns confronting students and 
their families, 

(3) responding to, minimizing impact, and preventing crises, 

(4) enhancing home involvement, 

(5) outreaching to the surrounding community to 
build linkages, and 

(6) providing special assistance for students and families. 



Each of these are briefly highlighted in Table 1 . 
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Figure 3. An enabling component to address barriers to learning and enhance healthy 
development at a school site. 



Range of Learners 

(categorized in terms of their 
response to academic instruction) 



T - ^ — Motivationally 
ready & able 



Not very 
motivated/ 
lacking 
prerequisite 
I = knowledge 
& skills/ 
different 
learning rates 
& styles/ 
minor 

vulnerabilities 



No Barriers 



Barriers 
to 

Learning 



Instructional 

Component 

(a) Classroom 
Teaching 

+ 

(b) Enrichment 
Activity 



Desired 

Outcomes 



Enabling 

Component 



The Enabling Component: 

A Comprehensive, Multifaceted Approach for 
Addressing Barriers to Learning 



Avoidant/ 
very deficient 
in current 

III = capabilities/ 

has a disability/ 
major health 
problems 



Adapted from: 

H.S. Adelman & L Taylor 
(1994). On understanding 
intervention in psychology 
and education. Westport, CT: 
Praeger. 



Such an approach weaves six clusters of enabling 
activity into the fabric of the school to address 
barriers to learning and promote healthy 
development for all students. 
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Table 1 



“Curriculum” Areas for an Enabling Component 

(1) Enhancing teacher capacity for addressing problems and for fostering social, 
emotional, intellectual and behavioral development. When a classroom teacher 
encounters difficulty in working with a youngster, the first step is to see whether there are 
ways to address the problem within the classroom and perhaps with added home 
involvement. It is essential to equip teachers to respond to garden variety learning, 
behavior, and emotional problems using more than social control strategies for classroom 
management. Teachers must be helped to leam many ways to enable the learning of such 
students, and schools must develop school- wide approaches to assist teachers in doing this 
fundamental work. The literature offers many relevant practices. A few prominent 
examples are: prereferral intervention efforts, tutoring (e.g., one-to-one or small group 
instruction), enhancing protective factors, and assets building (including use of curriculum- 
based approaches to promoting social emotional development). Outcome data related to 
such matters indicate that they do make a difference. 

(2) Enhancing school capacity to handle the variety of transition concerns confronting 
students and their families. It has taken a long time for schools to face up to the 
importance of establishing transition programs. In recent years a beginning has been made. 
Transition programs are an essential facet of reducing levels of alienation and increasing 
levels of positive attitudes toward and involvement at school and learning activity. Thus, 
schools must plan, develop, and maintain a focus on transition concerns confronting 
students and their families. Examples of relevant practices are readiness to leam programs, 
before, during, and after school programs to enrich learning and provide safe recreation, 
articulation programs (for each new step in formal education, vocational and college 
counseling, support in moving to and from special education, support in moving to post 
school living and work), welcoming and social support programs, to and from special 
education programs, and school-to-career programs. Enabling successful transitions has 
made a significant difference in how motivationally ready and able students are to benefit 
from schooling. 



(3) Responding to minimizing impact, and preventing crises. The need for crisis 
response and prevention is constant in many schools. Such efforts ensure assistance is 
provided when emergencies arise and follow-up care is provided when necessary and 
appropriate so that students are able to resume learning without undue delays. Prevention 
activity stresses creation of a safe and productive environment and the development of 
student and family attitudes about and capacities for dealing with violence and other threats 
to safety. Examples of school efforts include (1) systems and programs for 
emergency/crisis response at a site, throughout a complex/family of schools, and 
community-wide (including a program to ensure follow-up care) and (2) prevention 
programs for school and community to address safety and violence reduction, child abuse 
and suicide prevention, and so forth. Examples of relevant practices are establishment of 
a crisis team to ensure crisis response and aftermath interventions are planned and 
implemented, school environment changes and safety strategies, and curriculum 
approaches to preventing crisis events (violence, suicide, and physical/ sexual abuse 
prevention). Current trends stress school- and community-wide prevention programs. 

(cont.) 
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Table 1 (cont). "Curriculum” Areas for an Enabling Component 

(4) Enhancing home involvement. In recent years, the trend has been to expand the nature and 
scope of the school’s focus on enhancing home involvement. Intervention practices encompass 
efforts to (1) address specific learning and support needs of adults in the home (e.g., classes to 
enhance literacy, job skills, ESL, mutual support groups), (2) help those in the home meet their 
basic obligations to their children, (3) improve systems to communicate about matters essential 
to student and family, (4) enhance the home-school connection and sense of community, (5) 
enhance participation in making decisions that are essential to tne student, to; ennance Home 
support related to the student’s basic learning and development, (7) mobilize those at home to 
problem solve related to student needs, and (8) elicit help (support, collaborations, and 
partnerships) from those at home with respect to meeting classroom, school, and community 
needs The context for some of this activity may be a parent center (which may be part ot the 
Family and Community Service Center Facility if one has been established at the site). 

(5) Outreaching to the community to build linkages and collaborations. The aim of 
outreach to the community is to develop greater involvement in schooling and enhance support 
for efforts to enable learning. Outreach may be made to (a) public and private community 
agencies, colleges, organizations, and facilities, (b) businesses and professional organizations and 
groups and (c) volunteer service programs, organizations and clubs.. Efforts in this area mignt 
include 1) programs to recruit and enhance community involvement and support (e.g., linkages 
and integration with community health and social services; cadres of volunteers, mentors, and 
others with special expertise and resources; local businesses to adopt-a-school and provide 
resources, awards, incentives, and jobs; formal partnership arrangements), 2) systems and 
programs specifically designed to train, screen, and maintain volunteers (e.g., parents, college 
students senior citizens, peer and cross-age tutors/counselors, and professionals-in-trainmg to 
provide direct help for staff and students-especially targeted students), 3) outreach programs to 
hard-to-involve students and families (those who don’t come to school regularly— including truants 
and dropouts), and 4) programs to enhance community-school connections and sense ot 
community (e.g., orientations, open houses, performances and cultural and sports events festivals 
and celebrations, workshops and fairs). A Family and Community Service Center Facility might 
be a context for some of this activity. (Note: When there is an emphasis on bringing community 
services to school sites, care must be taken to avoid creating a new form of fragmentation where 
community and school professionals engage in a form of parallel play at school sites.) 

(61 Providing special assistance for students and families. Some problems cannot be handled 
without a few special interventions; thus the need for student and family assistance. The emphasis 
is on providing special services in a personalized way to assist with a broad range of needs. 
School-owned,- based, and -linked interventions clearly provide better access for many youngsters 
and their families. Moreover, as a result of initiatives that enhance school-owned support programs 
and those fostering school-linked services and school-community partnerships (e.g., full service 
schools-family resource centers, etc.), more schools have.more.to offer in the^y of student and_ 
family assistance. In current practice, available social, physical and mental health programs in the 
school and community are used. Special attention is paid to enhancing systems for prereferral 
intervention, triage, case and resource management, direct services to meet immediate needs and 
referral for special services and special education resources and placements as appropriate. A 
growing body of data indicates the current contribution and future promise of work in this area. 



Unfortunatately, most school reformers seem unaware that if all students are to 
benefit from higher standards and improved instruction, schools must play a major 
role in developing such programs and systems. It is time for reform advocates to 
expand their emphasis on improving instruction and school management to include 
a comprehensive component for addressing barriers to learning, and they must 
pursue this third component with the same priority they devote to the other two. 
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Besides the above published articles, the Center has many documents designed to facilitate 
development of a component for addressing barriers to student learning. These include: 

• A Sampling of Outcome Findings from Interventions Relevant to Addressing Barriers to Learning 

• Addressing Barriers to Student Learning & Promoting Healthy Development: A Usable Research-Base 

, Addressing Barriers to Learning: A Set of Surveys to Map What a School Has and What It Needs 

• New Directions in Enhancing Educational Results: Policymakers' Guide to Restructuring Student 
Support Resources to Address Barriers to Learning 

• Getting from Here to There: A Guidebook for the Enabling Component 

• A Guide to the Enabling Component (one of the New American School Models) 

• School-Community Partnerships: A Guide 

• Expanding Educational Reform to Address Barriers to Learning: Restructuring Student Support 
Services and Enhancing School-Community Partnerships 

• Pioneer Initiatives to Reform Education Support Programs 
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• Organization Facilitators: A Change Agent for Systemic School and Community Changes 

0 Resource-Oriented Teams: Key Infrastructure Mechanisms for Enhancing Education Supports 
0 New Initiatives: Considerations Related to Planning, Implementing, Sustaining , and Going-to-Scale 

0 Framing New Directions for School Counselors, Psychologists , & Social Workers 

• Enhancing Classroom Approaches for Addressing Barriers to Learning: Classroom-Focused Enabling 
(an inservice curriculum) 

0 Accompanying Readings & Tools for Enhancing Classroom Approaches for Addressing Barriers to 
Learning: Classroom-Focused Enabling 

In addition, the Center has a variety of packets covering related matters. For example: 

• What Schools Can Do to Welcome and Meet the Needs of All Students and Families 
0 Volunteers to Help Teachers and School Address Barriers to Learning 

0 After-School Programs and Addressing Barriers to Learning 
0 Behavioral Initiatives in Broad Perspective 
0 Protective Factors (Resiliency) 

0 Using Technology > to Address Barriers to Learning 
0 Dropout Prevention 

0 Learning Problems and Learning Disabilities 
0 Attention Problems: Intervention and Resources 
0 Conduct and Behavior Problems in School Aged Youth 
0 Assessing to Address Barriers to Learning 
0 Cultural Concerns in Addressing Barriers to Learning 

0 Early Development and Learning from the Perspective of Addressing Barriers 
and much more. See list on our website: http://smhp.psych.ucla.edu 
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Where it’s happening 
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Schools, districts, and states across the country are beginning to explore the 
value of a comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated approach to addressing 
harriers to stude n t le arning. E xamples include: 



• Elizabeth Learning Center in the Los Angeles Unified School District. This 
school is a demonstration site for the New American Schools’ Urban Learning 
Center model. That model has adopted a three component approach to school 
reform. The component for addressing barriers to student learning is called 
Learning Supports. Our Center continues to work with Elizabeth Learning 
Center as they move forward. Because the Urban Learning Center model is 
listed in legislation as one of the Comprehensive School Reform models, the 
concept of a Learning Supports Component is being adopted currently in various 
locales (e.g., California’s Compton School District, several schools in Utah). 

• State of Hawai’i. The entire state has adopted and has begun to implement the 
framework. They call their component for addressing barriers a Comprehensive 
Student Support System. Our Center continues to work with the State as the 
work progresses. 

• State of Washington. The state’s Office of Public Instruction has been 
encouraging schools to adopt a component for addressing barriers to learning. 
They call it a component for a Supportive Learning Environment. Our Center 
continues to work with various groups across the state. 

• State of California. As their approach to these concerns, the state Dept, of 
Education has adopted what they have dubbed a Learning Supports Component. 



• Los Angeles Unified School District. The schools in the district have made a 
commitment to establishing more comprehensive, multifaceted, and integrated 
approaches to addressing barriers to learning. In doing so, they continue to 
explore how to develop a Learning Supports Component for schools. 

• Detroit Public Schools. Based on the frameworks described in this document, 
the district has pursued development of Resource Coordinating Teams at every 
school to establish a component that encompasses the six areas we call an 

enabling-component- — 

• Wilder Foundation’s Achievement Plus Schools in St. Paul, MN. The 
foundation in partnership with the St. Paul School District is developing a 
school reform model at three sites. Based on our frameworks, they have adopted 
the enabling component as their approach to addressing barriers to learning. 

• Safe Schools/Healthy Students initiative. Around the country, several of these 
federally- funded projects have used the enabling component framework in 
establishing their programs. Currently, we are working with the technical 
assistance center for the initiative (the Action Center in VA) to help other sites 
understand how to use a component for addressing barriers to learning as an 
umbrella for sustaining and evolving the work they have begun. 



Several state education agencies have taken note of the concept of an enabling 
component for addressing barriers to learning, and we are interfacing with them as 
they explore their next steps. These include Wisconsin, Alaska, New York, and 
Maryland. 
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An Integrated Framework 
for Addressing Barriers to Learning and 
Enhancing Healthy Development at a School Site: 
A Six Area Curriculum 



The notion of barriers to learning encompasses external and internal factors. It is clear that too 
many youngsters are growing up and going to school in situations that not only fail to promote 
healthy development, but are antithetical to the process. A few children also bring with them 
intrinsic conditions that make learning and performing difficult. At some time or another, most 
students bring problems with them to school that affect their learning and perhaps interfere with 
the teacher’s efforts to teach. In some geographic areas, many youngsters bring a wide range of 
problems stemming from restricted opportunities associated with poverty and low income, 
difficult and diverse family circumstances, high rates of mobility lack of English language skills, 
violent neighborhoods, problems related to substance abuse, inadequate health care, and lack of 
enrichment opportunities. The result of all this is that some youngsters at every grade level come 
to school unready to meet the setting’s demands effectively and a cycle of failure often ensues. In 
some locales, the reality often is that over 50% of students manifest forms of behavior, learning, 
and emotional problems. And, in most schools in these locales, teachers are ill-prepared to 
address the problems in a potent manner. 

Ultimately of course, addressing barriers to learning must be approached from a societal 
perspective and requires fundamental systemic reforms designed to improve efforts to support 
and enable learning. This calls for developing and weaving together a continuum of community 
and school interventions. 



Moving from a Two- to a Three-Component Framework for School Reform 

With the full continuum in mind, pioneer initiatives around the country are demonstrating the 
need to rethink how schools and communities can meet the challenge of addressing persistent 
barriers to students learning and to healthy development. These initiatives are underscoring that 
(a) current reforms are based on an inadequate two component model for restructuring schools 
and (b) movement to a three component model is necessary if schools are to benefit all young 
people appropriately. 

The three component model calls for elevating efforts to address barriers to development, 

— learning andteachingto theievel of one ofthree fundamental andessentialfacets_of education 
reform. We call this third component an Enabling Component. The concept of an Enabling 
Component is formulated around the proposition that a comprehensive, multifaceted, integrated 
continuum of enabling activity is essential in addressing the needs of youngsters who encounter 
barriers that interfere with their benefitting satisfactorily from instruction. Thus to enable 
teachers to teach effectively, there must not only be effective instruction and well-managed 
schools, but barriers must be handled in a comprehensive way. All three component are seen as 
essential, complementary, and overlapping. 



In establishing such a third component, some schools and education agencies around the country 
have labeled it a “Learning Supports” component or a “Supportive Learning Environment 
component or a “Comprehensive Student Support System”. By calling for reforms that fully 
integrate a focus on addressing barriers to student learning, the notion of a third component 



(whatever it is called) provides a unifying concept for responding to a wide range of factors 
interfering with young people’s learning and performance. And, the concept calls on reformers to 
expand the current emphasis on improving instruction and school management to include a 
comprehensive component for addressing barriers to learning and to ensure it is well integrated 
with the other two components. 

Framing an Enabling Component for a School Site 

Operationalizing an enabling component requires (a) formulating a delimited framework of basic 
program areas and the (b) creating an infrastructure to restructure and enhance existing resources. 
Based on an extensive analysis of activity schools use to address barriers to learning, we cluster 
enabling activity into six interrelated areas (see Figure 3 on page 13). A brief description of the 
six areas is provided below. 1 

(1) Classroom-Focused Enabling. This area provides a fundamental example not only of how 
the enabling component overlaps the instructional component, but how it adds value to 
instructional reform. When a teacher has difficulty working with a youngster, the first step 
is to address the problem within the regular classroom and involve the home to a greater 
extent. Through programmatic activity, classroom-based efforts that enable learning are 
enhanced. This is accomplished by increasing teachers' effectiveness so they can account 
for a wider range of individual differences, foster a caring context for learning, prevent and 
handle a wider range of problems when they arise, and reengage students in actively 
pursuing school learning. Such a focus is seen as essential to increasing the effectiveness of 
regular classroom instruction, supporting inclusionary policies, and reducing the need for 
specialized services. 

Work in this area requires programs and systems designed to personalize professional 
development of teachers and support staff, develop the capabilities of paraeducators and 
other paid assistants and volunteers, provide temporary out of class assistance for students, 
and enhance resources. For example: Personalized help is provided to increase a teacher's 
array of strategies for accommodating, as well as teaching students to compensate for, 
differences, vulnerabilities, and disabilities. Teachers learn to target the activity of paid 
assistants, peer tutors, and volunteers to enhance social and academic support. (The 
classroom curriculum already should encompass a focus on fostering socio-emotional and 
physical development; such a focus is seen as an essential element in preventing learning, 
behavior, emotional, and health problems.) As appropriate, support in the classroom also is 
provided by resource and itinerant teachers and counselors. This involves restructuring and 
redesigning the roles, functions, and staff development of resource and itinerant teachers, 
counselors, and other pupil service personnel so they are able to work closely with teachers 
and students in the classroom and on regular activities. All this provides the teacher with 
the knowledge and skills to develop a classroom infrastructure that transforms a big 
classroom into a set of smaller ones. 

(2) Crisis Assistance and Prevention. Schools must respond to, minimize the impact of, and 
prevent crises. This requires systems and programs for (a) emergency/crisis response at a 
site, throughout a school complex, and community-wide (including a focus on ensuring 
follow-up care) and (b) prevention at school and in the community to address school safety 
and violence reduction, suicide prevention, child abuse prevention and so forth. 

Desired outcomes of crisis assistance include ensuring provision of immediate emergency 
and follow-up care so students are able to resume learning without undue delay. Prevention 
activity outcomes are reflected in indices showing there is a safe and productive 
environment and that students and their families have the type of attitudes and capacities 
needed to deal with violence and other threats to safety. 
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A key mechanism in this area often is development of a crisis team. Such a team is trained 
in emergency response procedures, physical and psychological first-aid, ensuring aftermath 
needs are addressed, and so forth. The team also can take the lead in planning ways to 
prevent certain crises by facilitating the development of programs for conflict mediation 
and enhancing human relations and a caring school culture. 

(3) Support for Transitions. Students and their families are regularly confronted with a variety of 

transitions (e.g., changing schools, changing grade s , and encountering a rang e nf other daily. 

hassles and major life demands). Many of these can interfere with productive school 
involvement. 

A comprehensive focus on transitions requires systems and programs designed to (a) 
establish school-wide and classroom specific activities for welcoming new arrivals 
(students, their families, staff) and rendering ongoing social support, (b) provide counseling 
and articulation strategies to support grade-to-grade and school-to-school transitions, 
moving to and from special education, going to college, and moving to post school living 
and work, and (c) organize before and after-school and intersession activities to enrich 
learning and provide recreation in a safe environment. Anticipated outcomes are reduced 
alienation, enhanced positive attitudes toward school and learning, and increased 
involvement in school and learning activities. Outcomes related to specific programs in this 
area can include reduced tardies as the result of participation in before-school programs and 
reduced vandalism, violence, and crime at school and in the neighborhood as the result of 
involvement in after-school programs and increased experiencing of school as a caring 
place. There also are suggestions that a caring school climate can play a significant role in 
reducing student transiency. Articulation problems can be expected to reduce school 
avoidance and dropouts, as well as enhancing the number who make successful transitions 
to higher education and post school living and work. 

(4) Home Involvement in Schooling. This area expands concern for parent involvement to 

encompass anyone in the home who plays a key role in influencing the student’s formal 
education. In some cases, parenting has been assumed by grandparents, aunts, or older 
siblings. In many cases, older brothers and sisters are the most significant influences on a 
youngster’s life choices. Thus, schools and communities must go beyond focusing on 
parents in their efforts to enhance home involvement. 

This area includes systems and programs to (a) address the specific learning and support 
needs of adults in the home, such as offering them ESL, literacy, vocational, and citizenship 
classes, enrichment and recreational opportunities, and mutual support groups, (b) help 

— anyone in-the home leam-how to meet basic obligations-to a-student, such-as-providing 

instruction for parenting and helping with schoolwork, (c) improve communication that is 
essential to the student and family, (d) enhance the home-school connection and sense of 
community, (e) foster participation in making decisions essential to a student's well-being, 
(f) facilitate home support of a student's basic learning and development, (g) mobilize those 
at home to problem solve related to student needs, and (h) elicit help (support, 
collaborations, and partnerships) from those at home with respect to meeting classroom, 
school, and community needs. The context for some of this activity may be a parent center 
(which may be part of a Family Service Center facility if one has been established at the 
site). Outcomes include indices of parent learning, student progress, and community 
enhancement specifically related to home involvement. 

(5) Community Outreach for Involvement and Support (including a focus on volunteers). 

Most schools do their job better when they are an integral and positive part of the 
community. Unfortunately, schools and classrooms often are seen as separate from the 
community in which they reside. This contributes to a lack of connection between school 
staff, parents, students, and other community residents and resources. For schools to be 



seen as an integral part of the community, steps must be taken to create and maintain 
collaborative partnerships. Potential benefits for include enhanced community participation, 
student progress, and community development. 

Outreach to the community can build linkages and collaborations, develop greater 
involvement in schooling, and enhance support for efforts to enable learning. Outreach is 
made to public and private agencies, organizations, universities, colleges, and facilities; 
businesses and professional organizations and groups; and volunteer service programs, 
organizations, and clubs. Activity includes systems and programs designed to 

• recruit community involvement and support (e.g., linkages and integration with 
community health and social services; cadres of volunteers, mentors, and 
individuals with special expertise and resources; local businesses to adopt-a-school 
and provide resources, awards, incentives, and jobs; formal partnership 
arrangements), 

• train, screen, and maintain volunteers (e.g., parents, college students, senior 
citizens, peer-cross-age tutors and counselors, and professionals-in-training to 
provide direct help for staff and students — especially targeted students), 

• outreach to hard to involve students and families (those who don't come to school 
regularly - including truants and dropouts), 

• enhance community-school connections and sense of community (e.g., orientations, 
open houses, performances and cultural and sports events, festivals and 
celebrations, workshops and fairs). 

A good place to start is with community volunteers. Greater volunteerism on the part of 
parents, peers, and others from the community can break down barriers and increase home and 
community involvement in schools and schooling. Thus, a major emphasis in joining with the 
community is establishment of a program that effectively recruits, screens, trains, and nurtures 
volunteers. Another key facet is the opening up of school sites as places where parents, 
families, and other community residents can engage in learning, recreation, enrichment, and 
find services they need. 

(6) Student and Family Assistance. Student and family assistance should be reserved for the 
relatively few problems that cannot be handled without adding special interventions. In effect, 
this one area encompasses most of the services and related systems that are the focus of 
integrated service models. 

The emphasis is on providing special services in a personalized way to assist with a broad- 
range of needs. To begin with, social, physical and mental health assistance available in the 
school and community are used. As community outreach brings in other resources, these are 
linked to existing activity in an integrated manner. Additional attention is paid to enhancing 
systems for triage, case and resource management, direct services for immediate needs, and 
referral for special services and special education resources and placements as appropriate. 
Ongoing efforts are made to expand and enhance resources. A valuable context for providing 
such services is a center facility (e.g., Family/Community/Health/Parent Resource Center). 



A programmatic approach in this area requires systems and activities designed to support 
classroom focused enabling - with emphasis on reducing teachers' need to seek special 
programs and services, provide all stakeholders with information clarifying available 
assistance and how to access help, facilitate requests for assistance and evaluate such requests 
(including strategies designed to reduce the need for special intervention), handle referrals, 
provide direct service, implement effective case and resource management, and interface with 
community outreach to assimilate additional resources into current service delivery. As major 
outcomes, the intent is to ensure that special assistance is provided when necessary and 
appropriate and that such assistance is effective. 



As can be seen from the above description, the enabling component framework calls for a greatly 
expanded role for all who are interested in mental health in schools. Only one of the areas, 
“special assistance for students and families,” focuses on traditional mental health treatment 
approaches. The other five areas encompass a wide range of prevention and early intervention 
programs (universal and targeted interventions that include strategies for promoting healthy 
social and emotional development). 

A well-designed and supported infrastructure is needed to establish, maintain, and evolve the 
type of a comprehensive approach to addressing barriers to student learning outlined above. Such 
an infrastructure includes mechanisms for coordinating among enabling activity, for enhancing 
resources by developing direct linkages between school and community programs, for moving 
toward increased integration of school and community resources, and for integrating the 
developmental/instructional, enabling, and management components (Creating the Infrastructure 
for an Enabling (Learning Support) Component to Address Barriers to Student Learning). It also 
includes reframing the roles of education support personnel (see Center for Mental Health in 
Schools, 2001). 



1 A set of surveys covering the six areas is available from the Center for Mental Health in 
Schools at UCLA (see contact information at the end of the text). These surveys can be used as 
part of a school’s self-study or quality review processes to map what a school has and what it 
needs to address barriers to learning in a multifaceted and comprehensive manner. 



II. Fact Sheets / Practice Notes 

Reasons Students say they Dropped out of School 

"Costs" related to lack of success in schools 

Framing an Enabling Component for a School Site: 
Overview of activity Related to the 6 Curriculum Areas. 
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Dropout Reasons 

Percentage of NELS:88 8th to 10th grade dropouts who reported 
that various reasons for dropping out of school applied to them. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center_for Education 
Statistics, National Education Longitudinal Study of 1988NFirst Followup 
Study, 1990. 



REASONS 


Total 


Male 


Female 


School related: 


Did not like school 


51.2 


57.8 


44 . 2 


Could not get along with teachers 


35.0 


51.6 


17.2 


Could not get along with students 


20 . 1 


18.3 


21.9 


Was suspended too often 


16.1 


19.2 


12.7 


Did not feel safe at school 


12.1 


11.5 


12.8 


Was expelled 


13.4 


17.6 


8.9 


Felt I didn't belong 


23.2 


31.5 


14.4 


Could not keep up with school 
work 


31.3 


37.6 


24.7 


-Was failing-school — 


39.9 


46.2 


33.1 


Changed school, didn't like new 
one 


13.2 


10.8 


15.8 


Job related: 


Couldn't work and go to school at 
same time 


14.1 


20.0 


7.8 


Had to get a job 


15.3 


14.7 


16.0 


Found a job 


15.3 


18.6 




Family related 


Had to support family 


9.2 


4.8 


14.0 


Wanted to have family 


6.2 


4.2 


8.4 


Was pregnant 


31.0 




31.0 


Became parent 


13.6 


5.1 


22.6 



from www.dropoutprevention.org 



Got married 

Had to care for family member 
Other: 

Wanted to travel 
Friends dropped out 
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From the Center for Effective Collaboration and Practice 



http://cecp.air.org/resources/schfail/paying.html 




Paying Now or Paying Later 

The cost of allowing or encouraging youth with learning and behavioral problems to drop out of school - 
which is enormous - can be measured in terms of both reduced economic productivity and an increased 
burden on tne police ana other iocai services. 



Youth with learning and behavioral problems who are pushed out or otherwise do not complete high 
school are most likely to develop delinquent behaviors and be arrested. For example: 



• The arrest rate among high school dropouts with disabilities was 56 percent, compared with 16 
percent among graduates, and 10 percent among those who "aged out" of school. 

• Among dropouts with serious emotional disturbances, the arrest rate was 73 percent, three to 
five years after secondary school (Wagner, D'Amico, Marder, Newman, and Blackorby, 1992). 

In addition, the country’s economic productivity is significantly reduced when high school dropouts with 
disabilities'experience prolonged periods of unemployment or underemployment, with the accompanying 
loss of earned wages and fringe benefits: 



• High Unemployment. Youth with learning disabilities who do not complete high school have 
unemployment rates about 30 percent higher than high school graduates with learning 
disabilities. 



• Low Wages. Youth with learning disabilities who do not complete high school earn one-third 
less than high school graduates with learning disabilities. 

If local schools do not face (and solve) problem behaviors while youth are still enrolled, local 
communities must shoulder extra burdens, including: 

• Increased need for social services for dropouts who lack independence. Compared to high 
school graduates with disabilities, high school dropouts with learning and behavioral problems 

are 



• Less likely to attend colleges or universities, 

• Less likely to obtain vocational training, and 

• Less likely to live independently in the community. 

• Increased need for prisons, because high school dropouts include approximately 

• 75 percent of youth involved with the juvenile court system, 



• 66 percent of adult inmates, and 

• 80 percent of all Federal prisoners (Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention, 1995). 

• Increased cost of incarceration, at an average rate of $51 ,000, per prisoner, per year (Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 1991; US Select Committee, 1992). 
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Voices of Experience - A Police Chief’s Warning 



"We know that keeping kids off the streets and in school prevents crime.... (However), suspending or 
expelling students, leaving them free to roam the streets without supervision, is a prescription for 
increasing juvenile crime. Instead of facing students' behavioral problems and holding students 
accountable, it rewards students with a free pass truancy and exports the problem from the school to the 
larger community . " 

Police Chief Kevin Comerford (Buffalo, NY) 

U.S. House Subcommittee Testimony 
February 1997 

For society, the annual cost of providing for youth who fail to complete high school and their families is 
$76 billion - or approximately $800 for each taxpayer in states and localities across the country (Joint 
Economic Committee, 1991). 
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PRACTICE NOTES 





Framing an Enabling Component for a School Site: 

Overview of activity Related to the 6 Curriculum Areas 

Pioneer initiatives around' the country are demonstrating the need to rethink how schools and 
communities r?n meet the eh alienee of addressing persistent barriers to students learning and to healthy 






development. These initiatives areunderscoring That (a) current reforms are based on an inadequate two 
component model for restructuring schools and (b) movement to a three component model is necessary 
if schools are to benefit all young people appropriately. They recognize that to enable teachers to teach 
effectively, there must not only be effective instruction and well-managed schools, but barriers must be 
handled in a comprehensive way. 

The three component model calls for elevating efforts to address barriers to development, learning, and 
teaching to the level of one of three fundamental and essential facets of education reform. We call this 
third component an Enabling Component. All three components are seen as essential, complementary, 
and overlapping. The concept of an Enabling Component is formulated around the proposition that a 
comprehensive, multifaceted, integrated continuum of enabling activity is essential in addressing the 
needs of youngsters who encounter barriers that interfere with their benefitting satisfactorily from 

instruction. 

In establishing such a third component, some schools and education agencies around the country have 
labeled it a “Learning Supports” component or a “Supportive Learning Environment component or a 
“Comprehensive Student Support System”. By calling for reforms that fully Integra e a focus on 
addressing barriers to student learning, the notion of a third component (whatever it is called) provides 
a unifying concept for responding to a wide range of factors interfering with young people s learning 
and performance And, the concept calls on reformers to expand the current emphasis on improving 
instruction and school management to include a comprehensive component for addressing barriers to 
learning and to ensure it is well integrated with the other two components. 

Operationalizing an enabling component requires (a) formulating a delimited framework of basic 
program areas and then (b) creating an infrastructure to restructure and enhance existing resources. 
Based on an extensive analysis of activity schools use to address barriers to learning, we cluster enab mg 
activity into six interrelated areas (see Exhibit on the following pages.) 

A well-designed and supported infrastructure is needed to establish, maintain, and evolve this type 
- oTcomprehehsive approach to addressing barriers to student learning. Such an-mfrastrue ure lncludes- 
mechanisms for coordinating among enabling activity, for enhancing resources by ^developing ^direct 
linkages between school and community programs, for moving toward increased i^e^tion of school 
and community resources, and for integrating the developmental/instructional, enabling, and 
management components. It also includes reframing the roles of education support personnel. 





1 Also see the surveys covering the six areas in the tools section of this Quick Training Aid. These can be 
used as part of a school’s self-study or quality review processes to map what a school has and what it needs to 
address barriers to learning in a multifaceted and comprehensive manner. 



2 Documents describing infrastructure mechanisms and new roles for support staff also are available from 
the Center for Mental Health in Schools at UCLA and can be downloaded from the website For example See 
Training Tutorial entitled Creating the Infrastructure for an Enabling (Learning Support) Component to Address 
Barriers to Student Learning. 





Exhibit 



“Curriculum” Areas for an Enabling Component 

(1) Enhancing teacher capacity for addressing problems and for fostering I 

social, emotional, intellectual and behavioral development. When a classroom ;• 

teacher encounters difficulty in working with a youngster, the first step is to see f 

whether there are ways to address the problem within the classroom and perhaps | 

with added home involvement. It is essential to equip teachers to respond to garden \ 

variety learning, behavior, and emotional problems using more than social control | 

strategies for classroom management. Teachers must be helped to learn many ways ] 

to enable the learning of such students, and schools must develop school-wide 1 

approaches to assist teachers in doing this fundamental work. The literature offers f 

many relevant practices. A few prominent examples are: prereferral intervention 
efforts, tutoring (e.g., one-to-one or small group instruction), enhancing protective 
factors, and assets building (including use of curriculum-based approaches to 
promoting social emotional development). Outcome data related to such matters 
indicate that they do make a difference. 

(2) Enhancing school capacity to handle the variety of transition concerns 
confronting students and their families. It has taken a long time for schools to 
face up to the importance of establishing transition programs. In recent years a 
beginning has been made. Transition programs are an essential facet of reducing 
levels of alienation and increasing levels of positive attitudes toward and 
involvement at school and learning activity. Thus, schools must plan, develop, and 
maintain a focus on transition concerns confronting students and their families. 
Examples of relevant practices are readiness to learn programs, before, during, and 
after school programs to enrich learning and provide safe recreation, articulation 
programs (for each new step in formal education, vocational and college counseling, 
support in moving to and from special education, support in moving to post school 
living and work), welcoming and social support programs, to and from special 
education programs, and school-to-career programs. Enabling successful transitions 
has made a significant difference in how motivationally ready and able students are 
to benefit from schooling. 



(3) Responding to minimizing impact, and preventing crises. The need for crisis 
response and prevention is constant in many schools. Such efforts ensure assistance 
is provided when emergencies arise and follow-up care is provided when necessary 
and appropriate so that students are able to resume learning without undue delays. 
Prevention activity stresses creation of a safe and productive environment and the 
development of student and family attitudes about and capacities for dealing with 
violence and other threats to safety. Examples of school efforts include (1) systems 
and programs for emergency/crisis response at a site, throughout a complex/family 
of schools, and community-wide (including a program to ensure follow-up care) j 
and (2) prevention programs for school and community to address safety and 
violence reduction, child abuse and suicide prevention, and so forth. Examples of 
relevant practices are establishment of a crisis team to ensure crisis response and 
aftermath interventions are planned and implemented, school environment changes 
and safety strategies, and curriculum approaches to preventing crisis events 
(violence, suicide, and physical/ sexual abuse prevention). Current trends stress 
school- and community-wide prevention programs. 

(cont.) 
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